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THE STORY OF WILLIAM PENN. 


“What, my soul, was thy errand here? Was it mirth or ease ? 
Or heaping up dust from year to year?” ‘‘ Nay, none of these.”— 
Whittier. 


ILLIAM PENN was born on October 14th, 1644, in the midst of 
stirring times, when England was torn by civil war, and by 
disputes about religion. That year the troops of Charles I. were beaten 
at Marston Moor by Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides, and Archbishop Laud, 
the head of the High Church party, and the persecutor of the Puritans, lay 
in prison. The boy’s first home was under the shadow of the Tower of 
London, and from his nursery window he could watch the armed vessels 
sailing down the river Thames, ready to encounter pirates, or fight the 
Spanish fleet. His father was in the navy, rising quickly in his pro- 
fession, early made a vice-admiral, and shortly after a general of the 
fleet. He was a bold adventurer, ready to serve either king or Cromwell, 
and to fight in any cause that would open a career for himself. So it 
came about that he grew rich in prizes and pay; and when the protector 
Cromwell quarrelled with him in course of time, he bought an estate in 
Ireland at Macroom, near Cork, and retired there with his wife and 
three children, and wished heartily for the end of the Commonwealth, 
and the return of the exiled Prince Charles. 

At Macroom, William, the eldest boy, became a lover of the country, 
watched the gradual planting of the estate, and learned how to cultivate 
a wilderness. Both his father and mother cared only for worldly pros- 
perity, and built their hopes on the good things which should fall to their 
lot ‘‘when the king should have his own again;” and in their home there 
was no principle, and no noble example to influence the children’s grow- 
ing characters. But a strange experience had befallen William when 
quite a little lad at school in England, and unknown to the other dwellers 
at Macroom it still had power over him in the quiet moments of his life. 
For, in those days, he had fallen under Puritan influences, and had been 
taught by a man of firm religious faith, who lived in spirit among unseen 
realities. William could never forget how one day, in his awakened 
eXcitement, a wonderful vision seemed to visit his little mind when he 
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felt how near God was to him, and, like the boy Samuel of old, he seemed 
to hear the divine voice speak to him. 

. Years passed, and at the age of fifteen he was sent to Christ Church 
College, Oxford, to study and fit himself for the court life which Admiral 
Penn hoped might yet lie before his son. And Prince Charles’ exile 
ended: he was crowned Charles II., and knighted the admiral, who came 
back to live in London, a Royalist and a gay courtier. Now Charles II. 
and his followers had brought back with them to England many foolish 
fashions and wicked customs from the foreign courts where they had 
spent their youth, and these fashions and customs spread quickly through 
the English court, and far beyond its boundaries. The university of 
Oxford, which should have been the home of studious men, was crowded 
with idle, graceless youths. To crown all, in course of time, the old 
Puritan heads of the colleges were removed, and the High Church creed 
and ritual introduced there with the new government. Then the small 
body of students with Puritan tendencies and nobler ideals of life, still 
remaining there, rose up to protest against the wicked lives of their com- 
panions, and the changed form of religious worship and belief. Among 
them William Penn took his place, ceased to attend the service in his 
college chapel, and, for the sake of principle, refused to don the new gown 
commanded by the court for the students’ use. He had fallen in with 
a disciple of George Fox, the Quaker, preaching his grand doctrine of 
the “inner light,’’ and had heard from him how men must follow the 
voice of conscience, the ‘light which lighteth every man,’’ if they would 
know and do the will of God. ‘Now at all costs,” thought William 
Penn, ‘I must obey this inner voice of God which bids me worship Him 
in simplicity, and live a pure life; and I must protest against the popish 
services, and the gay court fashions and sinful doings about me.” The 
result of this determination was that he was fined again and again for 
breaking the college rules, and at last expelled-—thus rousing the anger 
of Sir William Penn, his father, who argued with and laughed at him in 
vain, and finally turned him out of doors. 

But his story tells that William Penn dearly loved his family, though 
he loved what he thought right still more, and that it grieved him thus to 
be compelled to cross his father’s will. And no one could help admiring 
his gentle, tender nature. So the Admiral forgave him, and sent him 
away to Paris, far away from his new companions, the heretic Quakers. 
There he was presented to Louis XIV., and spent two years in France, 
studying hard, and afterwards travelled in Italy. Far away in the past 
lay his experience at Oxford. When he returned to England he read 
law at Lincoln’s Inn; and when war broke out with the Dutch he set sail 
with the British fleet, knowing at that time no higher duty than to risk 
his life in fighting for his country. But when war was over, and he came 
back to live in London, amid the gay idleness of his father’s house, the 
inward light of conscience showed him again a better way of life: he 
became troubled in mind, and refused to join in the gaieties—to condone 
the gambling and intemperance, and all the wrong doings which went on 
in the society about him. So he was sent to Macroom to busy himself in 
care of the family estates, and to join the forces of the Duke of Ormonde, 
who then held court in Ireland. He rose in the Duke’s favour, was made 
Ensign Penn, an office under the crown was given to him, and a great 
career was prophesied for him, Prosperous days were in store; when 
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suddenly news reached him that the same follower of George Fox, who 
had influenced him in Oxford long ago, was about to preach in Cork. 
The young ensign went to the place of meeting, heard the Quaker’s 
sermon, and the same evening resolved to becomea ‘‘ Friend.” But those 
were days when the Nonconformists, and the Quakers among the num- 
ber, were persecuted for heresy. According to the ‘‘ Conventicle Act,’’ 
persons above the number of five, holding any religious service not 
established by law, were liable to fine, imprisonment, or even transporta- 
tion. The Quakers held more meetings in Cork, and one night soldiers 
broke in upon their silent worship, and carried them before the mayor. 
All were imprisoned ; the popular young ensign would make no promise 
to refrain from attending future meetings, and he too was lodged in Cork 
gaol. But he had friends at court, and was soon released, and summoned 
by his father to London. Then it was seen how great a change was 
wrought, not only in his thoughts, but in his deeds. His plumed hat 
and sword were laid aside for homely, simple clothes. He used the 
Quaker language, ‘‘thee”’ and ‘‘ thou’’-—-had become a man of peace; 
and it was understood that he would not doff his hat even in the presence 
of the king. Matters had now reached a crisis. Two courses lay before 
William Penn, one of which he must choose. On the one side lay the 
promise of high rank—a seat in the House of Lords—the favour of the 
king, and a prosperous, easy life, with the abandonment of his Quaker 
principles. On the other side lay the anger of his father, the scorn and 
contempt of his old friends, the loss of rank, and the prospect of persecu- 
tion with his companions, the despised Quakers. And William Penn, at 
twenty-four years old, turned from the path of honour and ease that lay 
before him, and chose the narrow way that conscience pointed out. 

: Perhaps it may seem as if he were only contending for unimportant 
matters ; that to wear uncouth clothes, to use the Sheet language, and 
refuse the token of respect to the king could not be acts in which any 

great principle was at stake. But it must be borne in mind that those 
were days when not only court life but social life in general was stained 
with wickedness of all sorts; that before Charles [I.’s time Englishmen 
wore their hats at home and in church as well as in the street, and never 
lifted them save at the name of God: that during Charles’ reign religion 
had become a matter of church ceremonial and creed, and no longer acted 
on the daily lives of men. What wonder was it that the Quakers believed 
that in protesting against these new fashions, which ruled men’s hearts, 
they might open the way to a return to ‘‘nobler modes of life, with 
sweeter manners, purer laws’’? What wonder was it that this pure- 
hearted youth threw in his lot with the persecuted men and women who 
thus held to forsaken goodness and simplicity, and taught that God still 
spoke to men as in the days of old, and gave them the light of conscience 
to guide all who sought its guidance through the dark ways of life? So, 
it was principle and genuine love of right and duty that led William Penn 
in his choice, and helped him to bear the lonely life that followed when 
he and his angry father lived as strangers under the same roof, and his 
old friends laughed at him and scorned his new ways. 

In his hours of solitude Penn had time to think deeply, and every 
day the Quaker doctrine of the ‘‘inner light ’’ and the simple religious 
belief he held seemed to him more true and dear. So, to make these 
thoughts known to others he wrote and published a pamphlet called the 
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‘Sandy Foundation Shaken,” in which he told of his own firmly founded 
faith. In his simple Quaker dress he made his way into the presence of 
men of influence, and besought them to try to gain freedom for every 
man to believe and worship God as he thought right. Meanwhile, the 
‘“‘ Sandy Foundation Shaken ’’ was widely read, and because it did not 
teach the orthodox doctrines of the time, was considered blasphemous. 
The author’s name was unknown, but, on the pretext that no license had 
been gained for the publication of the pamphlet, the printer was seized 
and imprisoned. When William Penn heard the news he felt the only 
course open to him was to declare himself the author, and set his printer 
free. This done, one bleak, snowy day, Penn was conveyed through the 
streets of London and imprisoned in the gloomy Tower, beneath the 
shadow of which he had spent his early days, and very soon it was told 
to him that high authority had declared ‘‘ Penn shall recant, or die a 
prisoner.’’ Liberty seemed very sweet to the captive youth, but still the 
inner light shone clearly in the darkness of his cell, and he thus made 
reply: ‘‘My prison shall be my grave before I will budge one jot. I owe 
my conscience to no mortal man: God will make amends for all.”’ 

The winter wore away. New prisoners were brought into the Tower. 
Their spirit was broken—they recanted—and the great gates opened and 
let them out into the sunshine again. The king sent messengers to argue 
with this perverse young captive; but all in vain. They found him 
gentle in his ways but he would not yield to their pleading. He asked 
for pen and ink, and wrote ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown,’’ a pamphlet in 
defence of Quaker habits and customs, with a collection of the great 
sayings of saints and heroes, to prove that every man must bear the 
cross who would wear the crown. Admiral Penn, who in his own young 
days had been ready to serve any master, was growing old, and began 
to think both tenderly and proudly of his Quaker son, who was so true to 
principle. William, in his turn, was anxious about his father’s failing 
health, and longed to comfort his declining years. One more treatise, 
called ‘‘ Innocency with an Open Face,”’ written to prove the divinity of 
Christ, went out into the world from his prison. Then on July 18th, 
1669, his eighteen months of captivity ended, and an order was sent for 
his release. He was joyfully welcomed at home, and his first thought 
was how best to soothe his father’s mind, and lessen his cares. To this 
end he shortly went to Macroom to see after the family property. Other 
interests awaited him there. Cork prison was full of Quakers, and one 
of his first acts was to hold a meeting with them in the prison yard, and 
exhort them to firmness in their faith. An appeal to his old friend the 
Duke of Ormonde gained the free discharge of every one imprisoned for 
his religious opinions, and then he hurried back to London, having 
received a letter from his father, saying, ‘‘I wish you had done with 
business, for I feel myself to decline.” 

Now in England at that time, clemency to heretics, such as the Duke 
had shown in Ireland, was unknown. The great question of the day 
was how to check the growth of liberty of conscience and freedom in 
worship. Roman Catholicism was on the increase, Puritan sects were 
multiplying, and old persecuting acts were renewed, and new ones passed, 
to rid the Church of England of the ‘‘ Nonconformists.”’ Into this great 
struggle came William Penn on his return home. He was young in 
years, but firm and resolute, and he had a great aim before him. He 
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was determined that in the midst of the wickedness and folly of the time, 
and the religion of forms and ceremonies into which men had fallen, he 
would stand firmly on the side of those who tried to lead pure and blame- 
less lives, to walk by the light of God’s spirit in their hearts, and to 
worship Him in simplicity and truth. 

Regardless of danger, when Sunday came he went as usual to the 
Quaker’s meeting in Gracechurch street, and found the closed door 
guarded by soldiers. The meeting should be held then under the open 
sky, and Penn began to preach to all who would hear him in the street. 
Before the day was over, the old Admiral heard that his son was a 
prisoner in Newgate. It was a terrible trouble ; he had begun to rely so 
firmly on this tender, true-hearted youth, and his life was drawing very 
Near its close. To pay a fine would set the prisoner free and bring him 
to the old man’s side. But see! howa noble ideal wins its way, and 
how its influence spreads! Sir William Penn, once the worldly-minded 
adventurer, ready to serve any master for his own advantage, patiently 
bore this sorrow, and fell in with his son’s request that he would not pay 
the fine. Day after day came loving letters from the prisoner, telling 
his grief that he must be absent from his father during his illness, 
but praying him to do nothing unworthy, only to trust in God and in 
the justice of their cause, for the question of English freedom was at 
stake. An unknown friend. with no such scruples of conscience, came 
forward and paid the fine; and one morning William Penn was again a 
free man. Then followed a few days spent by the Admiral’s bed-side, 
and the last farewell, when the old man blessed his son, and prayed that 
the work he had undertaken might prosper. 

William Penn found himself by his father’s will possessed of a good 
income, with further claims on the state for a large sum due to the 
Admiral. He was just twenty-six years old. How should he use the 
wealth, and talents, and time, and strength given to him? On his death- 
bed the Admiral had commended his son to the protection of the king’s 
brother, the Duke of York, whom he had long known. In reply, fresh 
openings to station and fame were offered to the youth, and a prosperous, 
easy road through life again lay before him for his choice. He looked 
within: and there was shining the ‘‘inner light,’’ which ‘‘lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’’ By this light he saw that the true path 
for him was to labour on to uphold simplicity and purity of life and 
worship, and to struggle to gain religious liberty for his countrymen. 
Into this narrow path he again turned his step. 
FRANCES E, Cooke. 
(To be continued.) 


CATALOGUES are regarded as very ‘‘dry” reading, but they are useful as 
works of reference; and it is our firm conviction that many parents and 
teachers would find it profitable to consult the pages of the new catalogue lately 
issued by the Committee of the Sunday School Association. It would save 
the Editor of this magazine, and the Hon. Secs. at Essex Hall, some corre- 
spondence if superintendents and others referred to this list of books and 
requisites before writing the doleful or angry epistles that occasionally reach 
us. Send a post-card to Essex Hall, and a copy of the catalogue will be 


forwarded to you. 
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Siudies of Shukspere’s Blavs. 


HAMLET.—II. 


S we traverse the scenes of this play we feel that we tread haunted 
ground, and that the very air is heavy with supernatural terror. 

The introduction of the Ghost has been objected as touching the play 
with unreality ; but this objection would scarcely be felt at all by the 
spectators of the drama in Shakspere’s own day. And even in our own 
scientific age, unless we think that the mystery of life has been reduced to 
a difficult problem in mechanics, the appearance of the Ghost may well 
represent those mighty spiritual influences, those incalculable forces which 
sway the destinies of man. There are dread powers at work behind the 
scenes of the outward world as strange and awful as this mysterious 
visitant who haunts the court of Denmark. The course of history is no 
more at the mercy of the schemes and tricks of men, than the fate of 
Denmark could be decided by the criminal machinations of King Claudius. 
This fact of an Eternal Power over-ruling the plans and purposes of men 
is enforced with deepest emphasis in the Old Testament. With dramatic 
boldness the second Psalm represents the plots which evil doers are devis- 
ing on earth, while the Divine Ruler sits upon His throne and brings their 
wisdom to naught. 


Why do the nations rage, 

And the people imagine a vain thing ? 

The kings of the earth set themselves, 

And the rulers take counsel together 

Against the Lord, and against His anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, 

And cast away their cords from us. 


And then what we often call ‘‘the irony of events,” in the recoil of evil 


actions and the fall of rebellious pride, is brought out with a force that 
almost shocks our minds in the following verse : 


He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 


There is, then, in human life, a supernatural element, a divine provi- 
dence, an over-ruling destiny, a Power—not-ourselves,—call it by what 
name we will; and in the teachings of no writer is this more profoundly 
recognised than in the plays of Shakspere. On the deepest ground I 
would vindicate the introduction of the supernatural influence which 
saturates the scenes of Hamlet; the introduction of the ghost is a triumph 
of genius, a splendid achievement of literary audacity. A lady once looked 
at a picture of Turner’s, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Turner, 7 never saw a sunset 
like that.’ ‘Don’t you wish you could, madam?’’ was the painter’s 
answer. We never saw a ghost like this, but at least we may have such 
faith of imagination as to believe in this wonderful spirit, raised by the 
wand of a most potent magician. Madame de Stael said she did not 
believe in ghosts, but was terribly afraid of them; and I think the most 
sceptical reader of this play feels something of Hamlet's terror that frosty 
night on the platform at Elsinore, face to face with the dread spectre of a 
murdered king. Many writers would never have dared to introduce the 
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pct ino the’story ; and in its place they would have given usa tedious 
istorical introduction, explaining all about the death of the late king, the 
legacy of his quarrel with Norway, the usurpation of his brother, the 
hasty marriage of the widowed queen, the melancholy of young Hamlet 
and his desire to return to college at Wittenberg, the ugly suspicions 
which infest the court, and the rumours; of coming war which distract the 
land. An author afraid of ghosts would have given you a tiresome des- 
cription of these things, which you would have felt inclined to skip. But 
Shakspere was not afraid, he knew that such a spirit as he could raise 
would be far more real and impressive than a dry narration of events ; 
and so he makes the spectre of the murdered king come stalking on the 
platform, at the hour of midnight, to terrify the officers on guard, to shake 
his son’s mind with a tale of guilt and horror, and to make visible before 
our very eyes the fears, suspicions, and crimes which are working rotten- 
ness in the state of Denmark. As Hamlet said, ‘‘O good Horatio, I’ll 
take the ghost’s word tor a thousand pound,”’ so we will go on believing in 
Shakspere’s supernaturalism against all carping critics and supercilious 
unbelievers. There, in that spectral majesty of buried Denmark, we see 
ie ‘dead past”’ still alive, influencing the present and deciding the 
uture. 

This story of Hamlet has often been compared with the Greek legend 
of Orestes, who was compelled by fate to avenge his father’s murder by 
slaying with his own hand his guilty mother, and then was driven mad by 
the furies who attacked him as a matricide. It would be out of place here 
to show how in Shakspere the Greek Fate becomes vitally transfigured 
into Divine Providence; in every one of his plays we find the presence 
of that power which men have always felt controlling the events of their 
history, which to the rebellious soul appears an implacable Judge, while 
to reverent obedience it is revealed as the beneficent Necessity, the eternal 
Righteousness, the everlasting God and Father. 

It has been said that Hamlet is saturated with Divinity, it is full of 
God. From the very first we are made to feel that, by an inevitable law, 
the seeds of sin and weakness must bring forth a harvest of confusion and 
woe. Over-shadowing all the actors, over-against the exercise of human 
freedom, is this Power-not-ourselves; Hamlet shrinks from its behests, 
the king thinks to cheat and bribe its eternal laws, Polonius knows 
nothing of it in his diplomatic wisdom and political self-conceit, Ophelia 
is carried on its tide like a frail lily cast upon some impetuous cataract, 
the foolish gravediggers make merry with its ordination of mortality; but 
there the dread Power abides, over-ruling the whole, omnipotent in its force, 
triumphant in its vindication; or, as the old Hebrews would have said, 
the Lord sitteth in the heavens, He shall have pride and folly in derision, 
and the very wrath of men shall be made to praise Him. In the 
language of the ancient Greeks, Hamlet is the tragedy of Fate; or, in the 
language of spiritual religion, it is a drama of eternal Providence. 


FRANK WALTERS. 


EvEN the child who is transiently with us in this world may paint on the 
darkness of our sorrow so fair a vision of loving wonder, of reverent trust, and 
of patience, that a Divine Presence abides with us for ever, as the mild and 
constant light of hope and faith.— Martineau. 
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Ghats about Plants. 


I1I.—OUR THIRD WALK. 


O-DAY we resume our ramble in the wood that we had just entered 
when I finished the last chat, and we find several of those plants 
that were then just opening still in bloom, and among them, here is the 
little Strawberry-leaved Cinquefoil (Potentilla fragariastrum) which is 
sometimes spoken of as the Wild Strawberry. I should, however, prefer 
to speak of it as the Mock Strawberry, for although the flower and the 
foliage are very much like those of the true Wild Strawberry, this 
produces no such fruit as that which is just now so very sweet, furnished 
by the Fragaria Vesca. There are many characters by which the two 
may be distinguished from each other, but I will only mention two, which 
are quite enough and most easily observed. You have here both plants 
—each has five petals, but if you look at the petals of the Mock Straw- 
berry you will observe that they are notched at the tip, while the true 
Strawberry is not notched, the petal is what is called entire, but to 
observe this distinction you must have the flower close to you, while the 
other may be noticed at a little distance, and once you know it, it will 
never fail to catch your eye. Let the open flower be held straight before 
you, and as you look into it you will see a yellow ring at the base of the 
whorl of stamens. Though rarely if ever mentioned in books in which 
the plant is described (I have never seen it noticed) I have found this to 
be a constant mark. Holding the flower in the same position you will 
see the green calyx between the petal, which you cannot do in the case of 
the Wild Strawberry. 

The Strawberry and the Mock Strawberry belong to a very extensive 
and useful family of plants——the Rosacee—to which the Apple, the Pear, 
the Cherry and most of our fruit trees belong, as well as those most 
lovely ornaments of our gardens—the Roses. To know, however, what a 
Rose is, it will not do to study only those that you find in the garden, for 
there you have the result of the gardener’s care and thought and per- 
severance, and he has managed to modify nature’s ways in a most 
extraordinary fashion. We speak of the ‘ Gloire-de-Dijon,’’ the 
‘‘Marechal Niel’’ and others as the perfection of roses, whereas in 
reality, botanically speaking, they are all spoilt roses. The true rose 
you will find growing wild in our woods and hedges, and here is one now 
close at hand. Its botanical name is Rosa canina, in English, Dog 
Rose. How wonderfully different in form and colour is it from the one 
you will find in the garden or greenhouse! ‘his has five green sepals, 
five white, sometimes more or less pink petals and from twenty to a 
hundred stamens each terminating in an anther, and a pistil. The 
structure is very simple, but how very beautiful is the effect! Here we 
have the perfect rose, but in the garden one, by some trick of the gardener 
in the long, long ago, which I am not able to explain, the stamens have 
been converted into petals, and so you have the double rose, and most 
double flowers have been produced in the same way, by the conversion of 
the stamens and pistil into petals. In the garden rose, perfect from the 
florist’s point of view, you will find no stamens, and very rarely those 
hips which in the autumn are so very handsome on our hedge-row dog 
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rose. You will never see double flowers upon any plant of the rose 
family that is grown for the sake of its fruit, and not for its flowers. 
Did you ever see a double Apple blossom, or a double Pear blossom ? 
No. In this case it would not pay to mutilate the flower. There is a 
double-blossomed Cherry, but where is its fruit ? 

What is this lovely little blue thing that laughs so merrily and 
saucily at us from beside that bush? Just gather a little of it. Ah! 
you are too rough—the flower is gone—but there is another. It is some- 
times called the ‘‘Eye-bright’’ but the true ‘‘Eye-bright’? Huphrasia 
officinalis, though belonging to the same family is very different from it. 
This is the Germander Speedwell (Veronica Chamedrys) whose four- 
cleft corolla is sky-blue and will so readily fall off, bringing the two 
stamens with it. We are fortunate to get a specimen of it so late in the 
season as it is amongst the earliest flowers of spring. The leaves you see 
are nettle-shaped. Many people mistake this pretty plant for the Forget- 
me-not, which is a species in no wise related to it. In old herbals many 
curative properties are ascribed to the speedwell, amongst others it is said 
to be a remedy for gout and cancer. Here is another Veronica just 
coming into bloom, very much like the one that we have been speaking 
about in its foliage and in the form and colour of its flowers. It is 
Veronica montana, the Mountain Speedwell, this flower has a slight sus- 
picion of pink in it, at any rate it is not quite so sky-blue as the Chamcedrys. 
But look at the stems of the two, and you will find a considerable 
difference though both are round—the Chameedrys has two lines of hairs, 
one each side of the stem running from one pair of leaves to the other,— 
but the Montana is covered all over with hairs. By this mark you will 
always be able to distinguish the two. 

Well has this plant been named Speedwell, for no flower so cheers 
the traveller and encourages him to speed upon his way. It is like a 
little bright blue eye, rimmed with a shade of white. Indeed it is some- 
times called Celestial Bird’s Eye, and if there be birds in the better land, 
they cannot well have eyes brighter or more beautiful than these little 
flowers. There is a story told of Rousseau in relation to this flower 
which I will repeat. When a young man, he was sitting on the shores of 
Geneva with a friend. The sun was setting, the lake lay placid in the 
evening glow, while in the distance was the house where Rousseau lived. 
They talked of life, its aims and hopes, and looking up, the great 
Frenchman saw a tuft of speedwell growing at his feet. Rousseau’s 
friend pointed to this little blue flower as wearing the same expression 
of cheerfulness and innocence as the scene before them. Thirty years 
passed away and Rousseau, a broken down and ruined man, returned to 
the same spot, but the scene was changed. His friend was dead, the old 
house in which he once lived was in ruins, the generation of peasantry that 
had known him were now no more, and he looked round for one reminder 
of the times of old. His eye chanced to fall at last upon a clump of the 
Germander Speedwell, the memory of past years was recalled, he lived 
over again the scenes cut off by thirty years of wandering, and then 
broke down in heart and wept like a child. So potent is the spell which 
a little flower has over the hearts of men. In open ground you will find 
another little speedwell with smaller and lighter blue blossoms, and an 
upright stem, not trailing like those already mentioned, and having 
narrow leaves not a great deal unlike those of the plant whose name it 
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has borrowed, I mean the Thyme-leaved Speedwell (Veronica serpylli- 
folia). Indeed all the speedwells are exceedingly pretty, though those 
that grow in the gardens are somewhat troublesome, on account of their 
profuse seeding. 

Here is another very interesting little plant, the ‘‘Wood Sorrel” 
“‘Oxalis Acetosella,’’ with its tiny bell-shaped flowers of white and 
delicate purple veins, set off by its three-fold leaflets of green. This 
little flower is sensitive to every change of atmosphere. The Welsh call 
it the Fairy-bell, the old legend setting forth that the flowers were rung 
by the fairies to call the elves to the moonlight dance. See how very 
regular are those lines on the petals of this little flower, how they all 
converge on one point. They not only add very greatly to the beauty 
of the flower, but they also serve a very useful and important purpose in 
connection with the plant and the continuance of its race. All these lines 
point direct to the little nectaries or honey glands that are situated near 
the base of the stamens, of the contents of which certain insects are very 
fond. These lines apparently guide the insects in their search for honey, 
and the insects in passing towards the honey glands rub against the 
anthers and carry away the pollen to fertilize other flowers, and so by cross- 
fertilization they conduce to the strength and vigour and beauty of future 
generations of Wood Sorrels. Sprengel, Hildebrand, Darwin, Lubbock, 
and others who have taken immense pains to find out everything possible 
about flowers, have shown us, that every line and minute hair and spot 
upon a flower has some useful purpose to serve as regards the welfare of the 
flower itself and its race. On the leaf of the Dionwas and Sundews 
there are little sensitive hairs which, as soon as they are touched by an 
insect wandering over the leaf, cause it to shut up and imprison the 
insect which furnishes food to the plant. Some of the larger species of 
Geraniums have on their petals hairs which are endowed with the 
marvellous power, at certain stages in the development of the flower, of 
repelling any moisture that would interfere with the efficacy and 
fertilizing action of the pollen. So these lines on the petals of the Wood 
Sorrel have a purpose to fulfil, and they effectually answer this purpose, 
and like human beings who faithfully discharge their duty, they not only 
advance their own interest and well-being, but they also confer benefits 
upon others at the same time. The bee in visiting the flowers to collect 
honey for its own use and that of its family, also does a work for the 
flower which is absolutely necessary, though I do not fancy that the bee 
knows this or cares much about it. So we, while doing what we feel to 
be right and conducive to our own highest well-being, are setting forces 
in operation which will spread the benefit much more widely than we had 
any idea of. No man, or thing, lives to himself alone. In the Violets 
and Pansies of our gardens we see the petals adorned with lines all 
converging in the same way on one point and apparently for the same 
purpose. In the centre of the pansy (which I mention because it is 
larger than the violet) you will see a hole communicating with a pouch 
at the back of the flower—this pouch contains the honey-glands or 
nectaries, and all the lines point exactly to this little hole, showing the 
insects the way to what they want, and causing them to pass and rub 
against the anthers and so to carry away the pollen on their bodies, to 
fertilize the pistil of the next flower they visit. 

J. B. Luoyp, 
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OQhe Alory of Rociul Mrogress in Gnglund. 
VI.—THE ELIZABETHAN AGE: 1600. 


HE ruler of England for the last forty years of our present period 

was Queen Elizabeth,—‘‘ good Queen Bess,’’ as she was called. 

It was scarcely her moral character which gave her this title, and if we 

try to get a clear idea of what it was, we shall gain as good an idea, 
perhaps, of the progress of the period as in any other way. 

In her day there was for the most part peace. For two hundred 
years before, war with Scotland, war with France, and civil war, had 
exhausted the country ; religion, as you heard, had become corrupt ; and 
it seemed as if there were no progress. Then came a great outburst of 
life, chiefly in three directions ; and in a few years so much was gained 
that it seemed almost a new England,—an England with colonies beyond 

the seas, withia literature of her own, above all a Protestant England. 

A new spirit seemed stirring throughout the land,—the spirit of inde- 
pendence. People were tired of the ideal of the middle ages, which said 
that if men wanted to lead good lives they must go into monasteries, and 
get out of the world’s work and temptations, and that life in this world was 
only something to be gone through in order to gain another world. A new 
ideal dawned upon men, this life too, they said, is God’s gift: let us do 
our best here in the place in which He has put us. 

At the jubilee exhibition at Manchester last year you might have seen 
an old printing press tended by men in strangely-cut orange and black 
dresses. It looked very clumsy and troublesome to work compared with 
some of the machines in other parts of the building ; but this was the first 
printing press set up in England, brought from abroad by William 
Caxton, and thought so wonderful then that the king and his nobles would 
go again and again to watch it at work. So long as books were scarce and 
costly, and tke Bible in an unknown tongue, people were dependent on 
the priests for their knowledge, and seldom questioned what they were 
told, but now the Bible was in English, translated by John Wyclif and 
others, and it made men think. And then when news came from 
Germany that a monk named Martin Luther had publicly burned the 
Pope’s letter, and declared that there should be a religion without the 
Pope at its head, without monks and priests and the false doctrines which 
had become so identified with the Roman Catholic religion, it was the one 
touch which was wanting, and many of the English people declared that 
they too would no longer allow a eet Pope to dictate to them. Their 
king, as head of the nation, should be head of the church too ; and hence- 
forth there were two great parties, the Catholics and the Protestants. 

The first great consequence which followed upon the adoption of 
Protestantism was the abolition of the monasteries. Monks and nuns 
were given small allowances of money and turned out to shift for them- 
selves; the beautiful buildings were pulled down; and all the vast 
property which belonged to them went into the king’s treasury. 

The two religions did not settle down quietly side by side, and agree 
to differ as now-a-days; it was a time of terrible persecution by which- 
ever party had the upper hand. Men and women were thrown into 
prison for possessing bibles, and burned alive because they would not say 
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they believed in a religion which seemed to them false. Gradually, how- 
ever, during the long reign of Queen Elizabeth, peace came. She wisely 
tried to draw the two parties together. As each parish priest died he 
was replaced by a protestant ; such changes were made in the prayer 
book as would lead the largest number of people to conform to it, and 
Parliament ordered that, as thus altered, it should be used in every church 
throughout the land. Thus the Church of England was established. 

Here then is one of the things which make us look back to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth as a good time, and which marks a most important 
change from our last lesson. England had shaken herself free from a 
foreign religion, and set up a church which was under the control of her 
own Parliament and people. 

It was not only religious books which were circulated by the new 
printing press. Some few men had come back from Italy fired with the 
idea that Englishmen might be taught the new learning at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the Universities were crowded with students eager to 
hear the lectures which they gave. In the middle ages all teaching had 
been in the monasteries. When they were abolished the teaching of 
course came to an end. To supply their place grammar-schools, many 
of which still remain, were instituted. Caxton’s great difficulty had been 
to find books to print; now, with scholars from the schools and universi- 
ties eager to read, many men turned their hands to writing, and books 
began to come thick and fast. Queen Elizabeth was one of the best 
educated women of her day ; she could appreciate learning in others, and 
at her court she gathered all the clever men of the time. 

The miracle play, as you have heard, had been one of the very few 
means of instruction which the people had in the middle ages. From 
these the step was easy to plays, which told stories of every-day life, and 
so it came about that the best and greatest part of the writing of the time 
took the form of plays, which were acted before the queen, and in the 
theatres which were beginning to spring up in London. By far the most 
famous of these play-writers was Shakspere, whose name at least you must 
allknow. Here, then, is another glory of the period, the beginning of our 
present English literature, and the foundation of the schools which made 
men able to understand and enjoy it. 

Other men were encouraged at Elizabeth’s court besides authors, 
namely, great travellers. America and India had been discovered, and 
it is difficult for us to appreciate what a wide-spread effect this had. Men 
began to realise that there were many more countries in the world than 
the few they knew, and that there were people with quite other ideas and 
habits of life. 

Nothing seemed too wonderful to believe of these strange new lands, 
men were eager to see them, or if this were impossible, to hear everything 
about them. Ships were fitted out for adventure and discovery, men went 
off to seek their fortunes, and the world seemed suddenly to have grown 
bigger. When a little more was known colonies were formed. England 
was one of the foremost in this work, and from a small country, of much 
Jess consequence than France or Spain, she became the powerful nation 
which she is to-day, not wrapt up in her own concerns alone, but with 
influencefandjinterest in many parts of the globe. 

In the last lesson you heard how the class of tradesmen arose. To 
our present period we owe another. important class,—the free working- 
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man,—not obliged to stay on the land where he was born and work for 
the owner of it ; but free to seek work where it was most plentiful, and to 
make his own terms with those who wished to hire his services. This was 
partly a consequence of the spirit of independence which we have seen was 
gaining ground in all departments of life, but partly it came from the 
difficulty of settling to whom labour was due, when land was let to those 
who were not its owners. The condition of the labourer improved, 
and he disdained to live any longer on penny ale and bacon. But 
with this freedom and improvement came some evils from which he had 
before been free. Much land had been thrown into sheep farms during 
a time of terrible plague, which made labour scarce. When labour was 
again to be had the land had gone out of cultivation, and work was not to 
be had ; there were no factories or workshops, for trades were kept strictly 
to their own guilds, and much that we now buy in shops was made at 
home ; the poor man was no longer necessarily a servant or dependent of 
some lord, and a large class of unemployed came into being. 

Bad as the monasteries had been in many ways, they had at least been 
places to which the poor could turn for charity at any time. This was 
now gone, and the land was flooded with beggars. To remedy this, Par- 
liament enacted that each parish should be held responsible for the 
employment of its able-bodied, and by a rate should provide for the 
maintenance of its poor and disabled inhabitants. This was the begin- 
ning of the poor law. 

The power of Parliament had been steadily growing throughout our 
present period. In earlier times it had been but an extension of the king’s 
council, presenting petitions and granting taxes, but not making laws or 
deciding in what way the money granted should be spent. Now their 
wants were framed into statutes, passed by both houses, and then sent to 
the king for his sanction. They censured the government for mismanage- 
ment, and demanded that accounts of expenditure should be laid before 
them. England was no longer a land where the will of the king was the 
law, but the great principle of national liberty was established, namely, 
the responsibility of the government to Parliament. 

Now in conclusion let us draw a word picture of the domestic life of 
the period. People had begun to love and wish for peace instead of war. 
Comfortable houses took the place of strongly fortified castles. Perhaps 
some of you may have been into an Elizabethan house,—there are plenty 
still standing ; if so, you will know what beautiful houses they were, with 
a deep porch and a cosy little room over it, with long rows of windows 
projecting so as to leave deep window-seats inside, with twisted chimneys, 
pointed gables, and steep roofs. The gardens were cut into terraces, 
with steps and balustrades, statues and fountains here and there, trees cut 
into strange shapes, and hedges trimmed till they were as thick and even 
as walls. Inside it would be far more comfortable than of old, a carpet 
on the floor, great chairs with arms and velvet cushions, round tables and 
cupboards of dark, carved oak; and upstairs, four-post bedsteads with 
feather beds and pillows, and home-spun linen sheets, sweet with the 
lavender and herbs with which they were strewn. If the lady of the house 
came to meet you she would have a dress cut square at the neck and open 
down the front to show a petticoat of different colour, round her neck 
would be a ruff so big and stiff that you would wonder how she could 
move, and on her head a cap almost covering the hair. The gentleman 
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would look stranger still in full puffed trousers reaching hardly to the 
knee, and either a long gown without sleeves, trimmed with fur, or, if he 
were younger, a short cloak, and long ostrich feathers in his cap. His 
dress, as well as his wife’s, would be of the gayest colours, blue satin or 
red velvet, generally of two colours mixed. Both would have the new 
invention—knitted stockings. Their children would stand before them 
very quiet and prim, never thinking of sitting down unless told to do so, 
or speaking until they were spoken to; and expecting to be flogged if in 
any way they went against their parent’s will. 

Amongst the working people you would find a considerable degree of 
comfort, their houses were usually of brick or stone, and though they had 
but-little money, they did not want much, for most of the things they 
needed were made at home; their clothing was of cloth or linen spun and 
woven in the house, their shoes, even the wooden trenchers and spoons 
they used for meals, were of their own manufacture ; and baking and 
brewing were both done by the wife, and she also looked after the garden 
and did part of the farm work. Potatoes now came into use, brought 
from America, together with tobacco; carriages came from Holland; and 
pins were one of the new inventions. 

Trade was carried on not only with the newly-discovered countries, 
but the general spirit of adventure made men seek fresh markets for their 
goods in countries already known. Religious persecution abroad led 
many skilled workmen to settle in England, and, thanks to their teaching, 
the English could now export manufactured goods, chiefly woollen, instead 
of raw material, and fresh luxuries poured into England in exchange. 

We leave England in 1600, a peaceful, commercial nation, and with 
a far higher place than she had ever before held amongst other nations. 


AnLOee 


Home Counsels. 
VII.—BEARING DISAPPOINTMENTS. (Continued). 


HE next morning Kenneth was soundly asleep, and did not awake 

till Agnes had gone to school. When his mother peeped in to see 

if he were awake, she found him sitting up on the side of the bed, looking 

quite bewildered. When he saw her he said, ‘‘O, mother, what have I 

done,—what time is it? I must be quick and go to school ;—I’m afraid 

it’s late, and if I am late I shall lose everything. Why didn’t you wake 
me sooner ?” 

‘My dear boy, do not worry yourself. I camein many times, but you 
were asleep ; and you are not well, that is why I did not wake you.” 

‘““O what am I to do?—O mother, my examination ! did you forget ? 
O dear! O dear!”’ 

And Kenneth began to cry, which was very unusual with him, all the 
time fumbling about for his clothes ; but his mother gently laid him back 
in bed and covered him up, saying, ‘‘ My boy, you must not cry; you 
must stay in bed at present, till you are better, and I will bring you your 
breakfast. It is very hard for you to bear, but I know you will try and 
be a brave boy, and do as I ask you, even though you cannot go to school. 
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I will go for your breakfast now, and then when I come back we will talk 
about it. But do not fret now.” 

Poor Kenneth felt very tired and weak, so he said no more, but lay 
still and made a great effort to stop his tears. ‘‘ What a fool I am,” he 
said, ‘‘baby,—idiot !’’ And these strong words seemed to help to bring 
back his self-control; and when his mother came back with his breakfast 
he looked more like himself. He took his breakfast in silence, and then 
when he had nearly done he said, ‘‘ What time is it, mother 2?” 

“It is eleven o’clock, dear; do you feel better now?” 

“O yes, I’m all right. Mother, do you think I might go to school this 
afternoon? Perhaps if I worked very hard I might do the work, as I’ve 
only lost one morning, and make up.”’ 

‘“My boy, you must not work hard at present ; you have worked too 
hard lately, and the doctor says you must be idle and take a holiday for 
some time.” 

“The doctor, mother? Has he been here ? ”’ 

‘‘Yes, Kenneth, don’t you remember seeing him yesterday ?”’ 

“‘ Yesterday, mother? Why surely I was at school yesterday ? ”’ 

‘No, dear, you were in bed all day; I did not know that yesterday 
was all blotted out to you; is it so?” 

Kenneth looked round the room in a puzzled way, and then said, ‘I 
think I do remember seeing Dr. Banks, but I must have been nearly 
asleep. Then, mother, I have lost one day already?” 

He dropped his hands despairingly on the bed, and his mother sat 
down on the bed and took his hands in hers. 

‘Yes, dear, you have been very poorly ; we were afraid that you might 
be going to have scarlet fever, but now I hope it is not so. I have been 
so grieved for you, to think of your great disappointment. I feel as if all 
our love and sympathy could hardly make up to you for it; but your 
father and I shall not feel the disappointment ourselves, if only our boy 
gets well,—though for you we do feel it sorely.” 

The tears again began to come, and Kenneth said, ‘‘O, mother, is it 
really all over ? is there no hope ?”’ 

‘“ No, dear boy, we must give it up; it is much the hardest for you.” 

‘‘T did so reckon on telling father,’’ said Kenneth, ‘‘ and Mr. Taylor 
said I had the best chance of anyone.” 

‘You shall tell father still, my boy, and I know how pleased he will 
be that you have done so well. And then, you see, though you don’t 
gain what you wanted, you have gained all the knowledge, and all the 
good, steady industry that was needed for so young a boy to get so far.”’ 

‘« But, mother, it will seem now as if I had nothing to work for, and it 
will all be so stupid and blank.” 

‘“ Yes dear, that is a feeling that most of us know; but it is one which 
God wishes us to conquer.” 

‘‘Do you think I ever can, mother? Fancy going to school again, 
and nothing to work for and look forward to.”’ 

‘‘Kenneth, when I was a young girl we had some friends who had 
been girls and boys with us. We were all poor, but we were very happy, 
and were all great friends. As we grew up, the boys all went to work. 
One of the boys, Roger, grew up a very noble, upright young fellow ; 
another brother died, and the third did not turn out well, and was always 
in trouble. Roger worked for everyone; and when his father died also, 
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Roger supported himself and his mother and sisters. The girls worked 
too, but could not bring in very much. It was all that Roger could do to 
keep the home together. Then he came to love dearly a young girl whom 
he wished to marry ; but he knew he could not marry for years to come, 
because he could not make a home of his own and neglect his mother and 
sisters ; so though he loved her deeply he did not ask her to be his wife ; 
he waited till he should have a home to offer her. After a time he heard 
of a very good situation in Scotland, where he would have much better 
pay ; and to this he went, and sent home money to his mother and sisters 
till he could save enough to remove them also ; and then they went to live 
with him again. Now with better hope he worked on, saving up every 
penny that was not wanted, till, after years of toil and patience, he had 
enough saved up to make him feel that before very long he might marry, 
and still support his mother and sisters. Then he took his journey back 
to London, meaning to see the girl he loved, and ask her to be his wife ; 
but on the morning after he got there, when he was longing for the morn- 
ing to pass that he might call and see her, he saw in a newspaper the 
news that the bank where all his money was saved had failed,—and that 
all the money was gone. He dared not see Mary ; he went back to Scot- 
land, and learnt that all his savings were gone, and he must begin all his 
years of toil over again. Then he felt as you do, that all was blank,—that 
he could not go back to his work and begin all over again. His hope 
seemed gone. But yet his love was so strong that after a little while he 
felt that he must go on and try again. He had still his situation, and his 
good salary, and he might save again. And so, with his heart full of 
longing, and love, and uncertainty, but with a brave and cheerful face that 
made no one suffer for his sake, he began all again.”’ 

‘‘ Poor old chap,” said Kenneth. ‘‘ He was good and plucky. Did 
he get her at last ?”’ 

‘‘ Ves, after years of waiting the time came at last. He is dead now, 
but he had a very happy home of his own for many years with Mary.” 

Kenneth remained quiet a little while, and then said gently, ‘‘ He 
did get what he wanted at last. Well, J can’t do that now.’ And his 
eyes filled again with tears. 

‘No, dear,—not that one thing; but there is a great deal left for you 
to work for; and I think you will soon feel this yourself when you are 
once back in your school life again. You are in the midst of the hardest 
part of your trial now; but when once the struggle is made, and you 
launch forth again upon your school work, you will see the need and the 
pleasure of working once more.’’ . 

‘Well, perhaps. You always do know best, mother.”’ One sigh, and 
then a long silence, his eyes were cast down and his hands lay very still in 
each other. His mother thought he was asking God to help him to be 
brave and to start afresh, 

After a while she said, ‘‘ A little girl had a great pleasure in store in 
the visit of a little friend; but her brother fell ill and she had to wait for 
her pleasure till he was well. She thought she never could bear her dis- 
appointment ; but she heard that her brother himself had a worse one to 
bear, so she bore her own cheerfully for his sake.”’ 

Kenneth suddenly looked in his mother’s face, and said quickly, 
‘“Why, mother, that’s our chit! Has she been disappointed of Mary, 
and all because | was ill? O, the poor little chit,—I am sorry !”’ 
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‘Yes, dear, it was very hard for her, but she is very good about it, 
and she is to have Mary as soon as you are well enough.”’ 

‘*O, mother, send for her now, I shall be all right directly. [ll get up 
now,” and he jumped out of bed; but he was so giddy that he had to 
scramble back again with his mother’s help, for fear of falling. 

‘“You must not be in a hurry, dear,—you can’t get well all at once, 
and Agnes is quite content now to wait patiently.” 

“Well, I’ll be good and do all you tell me, mother, to get well as 
quickly as I can, and then Mary can come. Mayn’t I see Agnes? I 
want to talk to her.”’ 

‘Not to-day, dear; she is longing to see you too, but you must wait 
a little; but she sent you a message.’’ And then his mother told him 
what Agnes had asked her to say to Kenneth. Then he said, ‘‘ Give her 
my love, mother, and say she’s a good little chit, as I always said ; and 
we'll have fine fun together, we three, very soon. And may I see father 
to-night when he comes in? I want to tell him everything.” 

‘Yes, dear, you shall see him as soon as he comes in. He was very 
anxious about you when he went out this morning.”’ 

And when the father came in he and his boy talked over all the trouble 
and disappointment together ; and both were satisfied,—the father with 
his boy’s industry and good conduct, and the way in which he took his 
trouble; and the boy with his father’s pleasure with him, and kind and 
loving words. GERTRUDE MaARTINEAU. 


Aessons on ihe Gpistle to the Golossiuns. 
VI.—THE NEW LIFE. 


E now sail in tolerably smooth waters. The waves of controversy 
are gradually subsiding, the storm-clouds have passed away. 
We just mark the latitude and go on. 

St. Paul here sets forth the believer’s life as it should be. He coes not 
pause, as in the Epistle to the Romans, to show that Christians are not to 
continue in sin when the handwriting of ordinances is done away, and 
when voluntary humility is abandoned. That follows from his whole 
argument. He protests against the rules and pledges as worldly, as 
belonging to the lower life ; he claims freedom from such restrictions for 
all believers in Christ because they have all been raised to a higher and 
better life. This life he sets forth negatively and positively. He describes 
a life in which the coarse licentiousness of the Gentiles is unknown, in 
which the no less hateful manifestations of injustice and ill-will common 
to both Jew and Gentile are also unknown. Christians are to be a family 
bearing and forbearing, giving and forgiving, chaste in their intercourse, 
simple and sincere in speech, warm and generous in soul. Old feuds and 
hatreds, and all causes of offence, are to be removed and forgotten; a 
cheerfulness breaking forth continually in song is to be a sign of trust in 
God, of love to Jesus Christ, and of love to each other. 

Section V. Chap. iii. 1-17.—The old life and the new. What vices 
are to be put away, and what virtues and graces to be put on. Of for- 
giveness, love, and loyalty to Christ. : : 

(1) Ir then ye were raised together with Christ, seek those things 
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which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. (2) Set 
your mind on things above, not on things on the earth. (3) For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. (4) When Christ who is 
our life shall be manifested, then shall ye also be manifested with him in 
glory. (5) Put to death therefore your members which are upon the 
earth: fornication, uncleanness, passion, evil desire, and covetousness, 
which is idolatry ; (6) for which things’ sake cometh the wrath of God; 
(7) in the which ye also walked aforetime, when ye lived in these things. 
(8) But now put ye also away all these: anger, wrath, malice, railing, 
filthy communication out of your mouth. (9g) Lie not one to another, 
seeing that ye have put off the old man with his deeds, (10) and have 
put on the new man, which is renewed unto knowledge, after the image 
of him that created him: (11) where there is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; 
but Christ is all in all. 

(12) Put on therefore as the elect of God, holy, and beloved, a heart 
of compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, longsuffering ; (13) for- 
bearing one another and forgiving one another, if any man have a 
complaint against any; even as the Lord forgave you so also do ye. 
(14) And above all these things put on love, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness. (15) And let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts. to the which 
also ye were called in one body; and be ye thankful. (16) Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with grace 
in your hearts to the Lord. (17) And whatsoever ye do in word or deed 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father 
through him. 

Notes on the Verses.—(1) ‘‘ /f then ye were raised,” &c., refers back 
to chap. ii. 13. With this passage should be compared Rom. vi. The 
thought is rather more developed here, but in essence it is the same; the 
death and resurrection of Christ are made into a parable of the experience 
of a Christian. See Rom. vi. 10, 11. The only qualifying remark that 
need be made in considering such passages is this: the Apostle is here 
expressing the truth as it applied to himself, and to those who would read 
his letter ; it will be our own fault, not his, if we make figurative speech 
into hard dogma, and if we forget that the Apostle was not laying down 
laws for all time, but writing a letter to the Colossians. The Apostle and 
the Colossians are excellent examples of the work of Christ in the soul, 
but they are not models. What Christ was to them and what he should 
be to each one of us are distinct questions, the confusion of which has 
done much harm. Many who love Christ cannot honestly express their 
trust and love in the words of Paul; many who have been truly ‘ con- 
verted’ shrink from stating the fact in the vigorous language of these 
verses. (2) ‘' Things above.’’ Not things of the future but of the present 
heaven. The thought is something like this: Christ is gone into heaven ; 
that then is where you are, where your ‘‘ conversation ’’ should be; ordin- 
ances and rules, and the sins which they indicate are earthly matters ; 
leave them, forget them, bend your energies and thoughts to eternal 
things, to the graces that were and are in Christ Jesus. (4) It is not 
certain exactly in what way Paul expected the appearing or manifestation 
of Christ when he wrote this epistle. The coming again of Christ, like 
his death and resurrection, seems to have had a sort of parabolic or alle- 
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gorical significance for Paul. But as the resurrection was in Paul’s mind 
an undoubted fact and not a mere figure of speech, so the coming again 
of Christ in bodily form (Acts i. 11) may have been in his mind a definite 
expectation. But this is doubtful. The language of J Cor. xv. will bear 
more than one interpretation, and even if when that epistle was written 
Paul expected a bodily manifestation of Christ his thoughts on that sub- 
ject may have grown, and changed. Certainly the manifestation spoken 
of here seems rather a revelation to the minds and hearts of men than any 
outward material miracle. Paul looks forward to a time when Christ 
shall be understood and loved, and when in consequence those who are 
his disciples will be known and loved too. Compare J Fohn iii. 2. (5) 
“Put to death therefore your members,” &c. An exceedingly strong 
expression, but the sense offers no difficulty. As long as a man is wilfully 
wicked his members are servants of sin, they must therefore be put to 
death and raised to a better life. The same thought is here applied to 
the separate powers of a man, as Paul so many times applies to the whole 
man. He, and every part of him, must die and be raised. ‘‘ Fornica- 
tion,’’ &c. These vices are not here identified with the members. We 
must mentally supply a verb thus, ‘‘ put away fornication,’’ &c. See 
verse 8. In £ph. iv. 17-20 Paul charges the Gentiles in general with the 
vices here named. It is admitted by students of ancient literature that 
his charge is well founded. In that passage too ‘‘ Covetousness’’ (a.v. 
greediness) is again associated with sins of uncleanness. The word refers 
therefore not so much to love of money as to the eagerness and un- 
scrupulousness of lust. (6) The words ‘‘ upon the sons of disobedience ”’ 
are omitted as a probable interpolation from Eph. v. 6. See margin of 
R.v. (7) ‘‘ When ye /ived in them.” The expression helps to explain 
the words of verse 4, ‘‘ Christ who is our life.’” Formerly the Colossians 
lived in vices, drew their delights from them, accounted themselves happy 
in proportion as they gratified covetous and evil desires ; now they live in 
Christ, and are happy in proportion as the spirit of Christ within them 
prevails, in proportion as Christ lives and works again through them. 
(8) ‘‘ But now,” &c. As if Paul had certain knowledge that the Colos- 
sians had succeeded in putting away the grosser vices named in verse 5, 
he adds now, ‘‘ Those are not all, all these things must be put away too, 
remember.” ‘‘ Anger, wrath.’ Compare Matt. v. 22, R.v. All kinds 
of anger (with a brother man, not with sin itself) are here forbidden, 
whether sullen, silent spite, or tumultuous, stormy wrath. ‘‘ Filthy com- 
munication.’’ Compare Eph. v. 4. There, filthiness as connected with 
jesting, here, filthiness as connected with railing, is forbidden, although 
either passage may fairly be interpreted to forbid all unclean speech. 
(9) Compare Zph. iv. 25, where the same exhortation is given in more 
touching words: ‘‘ for we are members one of another.’”’ ‘‘ Ve have put 
off the old man,’’ t.e., when you became Christians, at your baptism : you 
put on the new nature, the new self, then, of which the baptismal garment 
is a type. (10) ‘‘ Which ts renewed unto knowledge.’’ II Cor. iv. 16, 
contains a thought not identical but analogous. He who created the new 
nature in these Gentile Christians, and created it after his own image 
(reference to Gen. i. 26), does constantly renew it and make it to grow 
more and more like himself. (11) Compare Gal. iii. 28. To the classes 
there mentioned are here added Barbarian, Scythian, while the words 
male and female are omitted. Christ does away with class divisions 
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altogether. On whatever pretence exclusiveness may be founded, whether 
it be the exclusiveness of Jews who cespised the uncircumcised, or of 
Greeks who despised the uncultured, or of these Colossian philosophers 
who managed to unite both antipathies, or of any or all of these who 
feared or hated the Scythians, considered the most savage and unscrupu- 
lous of all, it must give way. Christ knows nothing of these divisions, 
they are unchristian, they belong to the beggarly elements of the world. 
If we translate this passage into modern English life, we must read_: 
Where there ts neither prince nor pauper, where there 1s neither cultured 
nor ignorant, heretic, socialist, lord nor labourer ; but Christ is all and 
in all. 

(12) ‘‘ Put on.” The metaphor does not well apply to the words that 
follow ; but Paul is never a model of style. Understand ‘‘ Give the sway 
to,” ‘Cause to rule.” (13) ‘‘ Even as the Lord forgave you.’ This 
seems to be the right reading ; compare Zph. iv. 32. The expression, the 
Lord, was used for God the Father, and it was used also for Christ. This 
no doubt helped to bring about that confounding of the persons of God 
and Christ, towards which, it is right to say, St. Paul’s theology tended. 
But see note on chapi. 2. Let us not however for any doctrinal con- 
sideration forget the lesson of this verse. In the Christian religion God 
is not the ‘‘ Absolute Being,’’ or the ‘‘ Supreme Being,”’ or the ‘‘ Power 
behind the phenomena of the universe ;”’ he is ‘‘ The Father who loves,”’ 
and is loved, who forgives and is thanked and blessed in return. Chris- 
tians are those who, constantly feeling the goodness of God and realising 
his forgiveness, are able for his sake to forgive each other. (14) ‘‘ Love 
which ts the bond of perfectness.’’ Love is ‘‘the power which unites and 
holds together all those graces and virtues which together make up 
perfection.’’ (15) ‘‘Let the peace of Christ rule.” Margin of R.v., 
‘‘arbitrate.’’ Let it be the ruling motive. Let it be your aim to keep the 
peace which Christ has made. Do nothing towards re-erecting the 
barriers which he has thrown down; do everything with a view to main- 
tain the peace and unity that he died to establish. ‘‘ And be thankful.” 
Thankful for the privilege of knowing men as brothers and God as the 
Father ; thankful that the dividing lines are broken, and the peace of 
Christ bestowed. (16) ‘‘ The word of Christ.'’ Theonly passage where 
this phrase occurs ; it cannot mean the scriptures of the Old Testament 
for they are never so designated, nor of the New Testament for they did 
not exist ; it must mean therefore either the Gospel as a whole, or else 
the intimations of the spirit of Christ within the mind. Though Christ 
had gone up on high, the disciples alway held that he was able to influence 
their minds, to speak to them inwardly. Compare J Peter i. 11, where 
the spirit of Christ is said to intimate to the prophets, 7.e., to the Christian 
teachers, the sufferings which they must endure and the glory that would 
follow. ‘' Richly in all wisdom.’ Compare i. g. Paul wishes the work 
of Christ in them to be abundant and constant, and that it may lead them 
into all wisdom. Paul uses the words wisdom and knowledge the oftener 
because it is a weakness of the Colossian teachers to suppose that they are 
knowing and wise. ‘‘ Psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs.’’ These are 
not to be sharply distinguished. The early Christians made use of the 
Psalms of David (Acts iv. 25), but they also made psalms and hymns of 
their own (/ Cor. xiv. 26). Ephesians v. 14 seems to contain a quotation 
of one such hymn: 
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Awake thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead ; 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


‘The picture which we get here of the meetings of the early Christians 
is very remarkable. Evidently their gatherings were free and social, with 
the minimum of form, and that the most elastic. If a man had any word 
of exhortation for the people he might say on. . . If aman had some 
fragment of an old psalm or some strain that had come fresh from the 
Christian heart he might sing it and his brethren would listen.’’* 

(17) “Do all in the name of the Lord Fesus.”’ Doit as his disciples, 
as seeking his approval. Giving thanks . . . through him. 

“To the Father through the Son 
Did the ancient ritual run.” 


St. Paul doubtless did not anticipate that Christ would be worshipped 
instead of the Father. St. Paul would have approved Whittier’s verse : 
The homage that we render thee [Christ], 
Is still our Father’s own: 


Nor jealous claim nor rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne. 


Lessons.—(a) The power of love is stronger than the power of law. 
(6) No other antitheses are so strongly opposed as good and bad : they 
are represented in scripture by such words as life and death, Christ and 
Belial, Heaven and Hell. (c) Those who are dutiful should be cheerful. 
Do your duty and then dare tobe happy. The worker has a right to sing: 
“the highest class in God’s school is the singing class’? (Spurgeon). 


James RuDDLE. 


Ohe Growing Hoy and His Religion. 
Il1Il.—THE RELIGION OF CITIZENSHIP & PATRIOTISM. 


HAVE spoken to you of social relations and duties, and now I have 

to speak of political concerns. As members of a nation you have to 
live under government, and it is your business to know the elements in 
its constitution, and the nature of its authority. In your manhood you 
will have a voice in the election of parliamentary representatives, and 
you may now prepare for the intelligent exercise of that power. Where, 
as in this country, there is a ‘‘ People’s House ”’ of legislators the people 
require to be politically educated, for ‘‘ whether there shall be peace or 
war, rule or misrule, purity or corruption, justice or injustice,—whether 
virtue shall strengthen the citizens or vice shall weaken them, are ques- 
tions that men must answer for themselves.’’ It is therefore your duty 
to think about the meaning of a nation and of government. The history 


* From Dr. Maclaren’s ‘‘Colossians”’ in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible.”” I had written my 
notes nearly thus far before seeing Dr. Maclaren’s book. To those who wish for a volume of 
orthodox sermons on this Epistle, which shall include the results of modern research, no better 


book could be named. 
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of a nation is a most interesting study, and you could not better educate 
your national sympathy and prepare for political duty than by studying 
the history of your own nation. 

It will show you how men found themselves placed together in certain 
natural boundaries, how they were separated into classes, and how the 
links of political associations were formed. You will see by it how far- 
seeing and brave men led the people in the assertion or the defence of 
their just rights, how unselfish patriotsserved their country, and how in 
the blood of the noblest the plant of freedom grew. You will see how 
kings arose, monarchies were formed, and dynasties rooted themselves. 

You will also read of the development of representative government, 
of reforms and revolutions in the state, the evolution of law, the 
growth of parliament, the formation of political parties, and all 
the incidents of national rule. The figures of great statesmen will 
pass before you, their weighty words will resound in your ears, and 
their deeds done in the crises of statesmanship will live again in your 
interest. Your compassion with the oppressed who struggled for liberty 
‘‘ when ’twas treason to be free’’ will be aroused, your sense of political 
justice will be deeply touched, and you will fight the old struggles for 
freedom over again. And your study will reveal to you the fact which it 
is needful that you should note that “ the institutions of the state are not 
aboriginal, though they existed before we were born; that they are not 
superior to the citizen, that every one of them was once the act of a 
single man; every law and usage was a man’s expedient to meet a 
certain case; that they are all imitable, all alterable; we may make as 
good; we may make better.’’ You will learn this,.too, if you read 
political history attentively, that, just as the church was reformed by 
those who were regarded as heretics, and who were outcasts, persecuted, 
and put to death as wicked men, the state was reformed by those who 
were treated as wild revolutionists and who were imprisoned, banished, 
and executed, but who were really the pioneers of political justice. You 
will tind that the scaffold on which the political martyr suffered, while 
wrong was upon the throne, ‘‘swayed the future,’ and you will know 
what va ue to put upon “‘ the divine right of kings.’’ 

Let me quote what Mazzini, an eloquent and devoted patriot, said about 
duty to country :—‘‘ Our country is our home, the house that God has given 
us, placing therein a numerous family that loves us, and whom we love ; 
a family with whom we sympathize most readily, and whom we under- 
stand more quickly than we do others ; and which, from its being centred 
round a given spot, and the homogeneous nature of its elements, is 
adapted to a special branch of activity. 

“ Our country is our common workshop, whence the products of our 
activity are sent forth for the benefit of the whole world; wherein the 
implements of labour we can most usefully employ are gathered together; 
nor may we reject them without disobeying the plan of the Almighty, 
and diminishing our own strength. 

‘The true country is a community of free men, and equally bound 
together in fraternal concord tolabour towards a common aim. You are 
bound to make it, and to maintain it such. 

‘There is therefore no true country without an uniform right. There 
is no true country where the uniformity of that right is violated by the 
existence of castes, privilege, and inequality. In the name of the love 
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you bear your country you must peacefully, but untiringly, combat the 
existence of privilege and inequality in the land that gave you life. 

‘‘ The laws should be the expression of the universal aspiration, and 
promote the universal good. They should bea pulsation of the heart of the 
nation. The entire nation should either directly or indirectly legislate. 

‘Be it yours to evolve the life of your country in loveliness and 
strength ; free from all servile fears, or sceptical doubts; maintaining as 
its basis, the people, as its guide, the consequence of the principles of its 
religious faith, logically and energetically applied ; its strength, the united 
strength of all; its aim, the fulfilment of the mission given to it by God.” 

Let the inspiration of patriotism go deeply into your souls. Interest 
yourselves keenly in political movements; try to understand the principles 
of political righteousness, and eagerly prepare to take your places in 
political life. Politics are not mere party affairs, but are the science of 
national government. Look beyond all parties to the radical principles 
of just national life. ‘‘Whig,’’ ‘Tory,’ ‘‘Liberal,’’ ‘‘Conservative’’ 
are but names by the way to the comprehensive national party which 
‘‘in the sense of communion’? will unite in one all the sons of the country. 
Seek to work for political justice. Cherish sympathy with ‘the lower 
classes,’’ ‘‘the poor,” ‘‘the mass of the people.’ It is the special and 
pressing business of government to do them justice. ‘‘ The interest of 
history lies in the fortunes of the poor.’’ I do not wish to prejudice you 
politically in any way but I think you would do well to note the fact that 
those who have ‘‘ made history”’ are not the kings and queens, ‘‘ the 
nobility and gentry ’”’ who are the chief subjects of common history, but 
those who, born in lowly conditions, struggled to make the lot of the 
people better. The forces of progressive life have emanated from the cot 
more than from the court. Most great men spring from the common 
people. The general reason for that is the divine tendency in life toward 
amelioration and development. The sufferings of the common people 
through social and political inequality produce redeemers. The glory 
of history gathers round the champions and saviours of the people. 
Were it not for these eruptive souls human life would become corrupt 
and stagnant. That nation is greatest which promotes education and 
power among its people. It must be that the more just and full the 
development of democracy is in a country it will be a greater factor in 
history. The divine guarantee for the stability of a country is the full 
manhood of its people. Seek that manhood for yourselves and devote it 
to the service of your nation. Prepare to take a wise part in the public 
life of your neighbourhood. If you be not called to rule, you are called 
to rule those who rule. That you will do by becoming intelligent, justice- 


loving, and progressive citizens. GPC RAM ES COS 


LITTLE EFFIE AND THE ANGEL-FAIRY. 


ITTLE Effie wandered alone through the meadows, amongst the 
L buttercups and daisies, and then on and on by a clear running 
stream ; as she went she gathered all the prettiest flowers she could find, 
and looked at them tenderly, thinking of their beauty and loving them. 

‘‘Oh!’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ how lovely they are, they must be more 
lovely than anything in the world,”’ 
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By-and-by she came to a shady bank and lay down, holding her 
little nosegay in her hand, and listened to the bees and insects buzzing 
about, till at length she fell fast asleep. 

Presently she felt someone touch her hand gently, and heard a soft 
voice say, ‘‘Come with me and I will show you what is more beautiful 
than the flowers, more beautiful than the sun or stars, or the clouds that 
float in the bright, blue sky.” 

Then Effie saw a fairy-angel standing by her, clothed in white with 
lovely wings, looking tenderly at her and beckoning her to follow. 

Effie took the angel’s hand, and together they flew away—on and on 
they went, leaving the fields and woods far behind, till at length they 
came to a dark and crowded city. 

‘‘ Good fairy,’’ said little Efhe, ‘‘ why have you brought me so far 
from the country ; how can there be anything here more beautiful than 
the pretty flowers and bright sunshine?” 

The angel smiled and said, ‘‘ Wait little one and I will tell you.” 

They flew over the town until they came to a narrow, dirty street where 
there was very little sunshine, and only glimpses of sky could be seen. 
To Effie’s surprise the angel stopped here, at one of the smallest of the 
houses. She opened the door and together they went up to a tiny attic, 
where a little child was lying asleep in a cot in front of the window. 
Effie thought the child looked very pale and thin, but there was some- 
thing in its face she could not help loving. 

‘* Good fairy,” said Effie, ‘‘ tell me about this little girl, she seems so 
ill and yet she looks so happy.”’ 

The angel said, ‘‘ Listen, and I will tell you the story of her life. 
She has been ill and suffering for a long while now, but she is patient, 
oh! so patient always. She has a few pleasures though, for now and 
then someone comes to see her and brings her flowers, and she has some 
toys and picture books to play with. She loves the sun, and on bright 
days it shines in at her window, and she catches the rays with a little 
piece of glass and makes them dance about her room. She can just see 
the blue sky too, and the stars come and comfort her at night, and the 
moonbeams play about her little cot. But the happiest time is in the 
evening when her mother comes home from work. Then the little one 
almost forgets her pain, and she knows she will not be sad anymore that 
day, for her mother is there to listen to her troubles, to comfort her and 
tell her pretty stories. I tell you, Effie, the patient goodness of this little 
one is more beautiful than the flowers, more beautiful than the sunshine, 
or even the bright, blue sky !”’ 

Then the angel left off speaking, and the room grew misty before 
Effie’s eyes, and she seemed to be floating, floating away somewhere in 
the sky, and leaving the dark town far behind again. 

She awoke suddenly, and looked about her. It was all a dream 
then! There lay her little bunch of flowers, drooping and withered by 
her side; the shadows had grown long and the sun was setting behind 
the trees. 

Effie got up saying to herself, ‘I must run home to tea, mother will 
be looking for me, wonderiny where I have been all this time.” 

So she picked up her flowers and ran on quickly, thinking all the 
while of her pretty dream, and what the angel-fairy had told her. 

GERTRUDE M. Boys. 


